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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


I ask not,— 
When shall the day be done, and rest come 
on? 
I pray not 
That soon from me the 
gone; 
I seek not 
A sluggard’s couch, with drowsy curtain 
drawn. 
But give me — 
Time to fight the battle out as best I may; 
And give me 
Strength and place to labor still at evening’s 
pray ; 
Then let me 
Sleep as one who toiled afield through all the 
day. 
—From Waitman Barbe’s “Ashes and Incense.”’ 


‘curse of toil” be 


A New York paper is responsible for the state- 
ment that Mrs. Edgar Saltus, widow of the well- 
known author of that name, will erect an apart- 
ment house next year, with the comfort of pet 
animals especially in view. 

‘It’s almost impossible to find a place to stay 
if you have pets,” says Mrs. Saltus. ‘‘ When my 
husband and IJ returned from abroad several years 


ago with our little dog Toto, we had an awful - 


time getting in anywhere. I made up my mind 
then and there that I would build a place where 
pets would be welcome. Tcto died, but I went 
ahead with my plans to build an apartment that 
would be a Mecea for all animal lovers, and a 
memorial to. Toto. 

“The apartment will embody ideas that I have 
picked up all over the world. The general style 
will be Italian. It will have a patio in the center 
like the California apartments and there will be a 
pergola on the roof. In the center of the patio 
will be afountain. Around its base will be drink- 
ing places for the animals. Flowers, shrubs and 
seats will fill the rest of the space. It will make 
an ideal spot for the animals to play. The vine- 


covered pergola will have seats where the tenants 
can come with their pets to enjoy the fresh air. 

‘“‘Eivery room will be an outside one. Every 
modern convenience will be installed. Drinking 
fountains and baths for pets will be placed in each 
apartment and a special play room for pets will be 
one of the features. As everything will be of 
marble and granite, and the walls stippled, pets 
will not do any harm that a paint brush ean’t 
remedy. 

“When I die, I intend that my apartment and 
everything else that I have shall go to a trust fund 
to found a home for animals.” 


%\ 


Another very wealthy man has died and left 
great sums for many things that will make his 
name perpetuated, but to his most faithful serv- 
ants that have served him all his life—nothing. 
He has eaten their flesh; he has profited by their 
labor, yet not one dollar did he leave to lessen 
their suffering, to teach children to be considerate 
toward them, to advance the cause of hu- 
manity! | 

If a man or awoman has had a faithful employe 
for ten or twenty years and dies, leaving this 


employe nothing, he is severely criticized; but if 


he has profited all his life by the help and service 
and comfort given him by these fourfooted 
friends and helpers, very few persons ever give it a 
thought!—A. H.S. 


Dogs’ Memorial Monument 


A dispatch to the Boston Herald reads as fol- 


_ lows: 


“Witt Puains;.N.Y., Dec: 18>—Tomper 
petuate the memory of the war dogs who died — 
while serving in the trenches and battlefields of 
France, the plot holders of the canine cemetery 
at Hartsdale, near White Plains, have raised a 
fund to erect a war dog monument. The me- 
morial will cost $2,500 and its design is by Robert 
Caterson, sculptor, of Woodlawn. ‘The base of 
the monument has already been erected in a con- 
spicuous part of the cemetery facing Central 
Avenue, which is traveled extensively by motor- 
ists. The monument will consist of a rustic 
boulder executed in Barre granite surmounted 
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by a heroic statue of a war dog, canteen and 
helmet in bronze. 

‘“Hartsdale’s canine cemetery is America’s first 
and only animal burying ground, and the only one 
like it in the world is in Paris. It covers four 
acres and has many monuments, vaults and head- 
stones to mark the graves of pets. The war dog 
monument will bear a bronze tablet with a suita- 
ble inscription in memory of the invaluable 
services of the trench dogs during the World 
myer? : 


A Correction 


The writer of the above article is evidently 
quite ignorant on the subject of cemeteries for 
animals. There are a number of cemeteries for 
this purpose in this country and in Europe. 

The Animal Rescue League of Boston has had 
_a cemetery for animals since 1907. This ceme- 
tery is beautifully laid out in winding paths, 
some of which are bordered with plants and 
shrubs. There are groups of cedars and other 
_ trees where birds build their nests. In the spring 
there is a wealth of spring flowers, especially vio- 
lets and columbines. 
~ The approach to this cemetery is through a 
long grape arbor bordered with peonies. There 
are two rustic houses built of stone where visitors 
may sit and look off at the distant hills while 


waiting the burial of some dearly loved pet. 


- There are many visitors who have no pets buried 
' in this cemetery but who go often to enjoy the 
beauty and restfulness to be found there. 

About three hundred burials have been made 
there, and there are many stones erected of granite 
and marble. Memorial Day brought one hun- 
dred visitors from near and far. Visitors who 
have visited the Hartsdale Cemetery in New 
York, other cemeteries for animals in this country, 
and the two well-known cemeteries abroad— 
Hyde Park Cemeteryin London and La Necropole 
Zoélogique in Paris—have said that Pine Ridge 
Cemetery for animals in Dedham is the most 
beautiful and picturesque of those they have 
visited. 

It is worthy of remark that this cemetery had 
a memorial tablet to dogs erected in 1912, the 
inscription placed on a marble tablet set in stone 
work and surmounted by a fine statue of a dog: 


‘In memory of the many dogs 
That have given their lives 
In service to mankind.”’ 


Blue ribbon dogs, and dogs of no value except- 
ing for the devotion they gave to their owners, lie 
side by side. Cats have memorial stones showing 
the grief caused by their loss, one of these inscrip- 
tions on a handsome marble stone being, 


“He was only a cat but he was 
Human enough to be a great 
Comfort in time of trouble.” 


The little white dog that for a number of years 
was the beloved companion of Mr. and Mrs. 
George Arliss in their travels from city to city is 
buried in Pine Ridge Cemetery and a granite 
stone, chosen by Mrs. Arliss, marks his resting 
place. 

Therefore, it can hardly be claimed that the 
“Hartsdale canine cemetery is the only animal 
burying ground in America,’ or that the Me- 
morial tablet to dogs at Hartsdale is the only one 
in existence. 

Pine Ridge Cemetery for Animals is at the rear 
of the Animal Rescue League’s Home of Rest for 
Horses on Pine Street, Dedham; quite near the 
West Roxbury line and the Charles River Bridge. 
Visitors are always welcome. Arrangements 
for burial should be made at 51 Carver Street, 
Boston.—A. H. 58. 
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A Live Society 


The Susquehanna County Humane Society, 
organized in 1920 through the efforts of John P. 
Lyons, Montrose, Pa., in memory of his wife, 
Mae Lyons, who was an active member of the 
Boston Animal Rescue League, is a live society. 

Dr. Cole, the agent of the society, is untiring in 
his work of looking up cases of cruelty. A few 
weeks ago he investigated a case where a colt had 
been turned out on an abandoned farm and left 
without food or shelter. He put the case in court 
and the owner was compelled to take proper care 
of the colt until he could sell it. 

This cruel method of turning horses out to try 
to pick up a living from frozen fields and pastures 
is altogether too common in country places and is 
one of the reasons why old family horses should 
not be passed on to farmers because they are “‘ too 
good to kill.” 


Mr. Lyons has done well to get this humane 
work started in his own city-and has met with the 
success he deserves. Prominent men and women 
have come forward to aid him. Dr. Laurence 
M. Thompson consented to be president. Miss 
’ Marian Titus is secretary and Frank F. Pepper 
treasurer. 

Mr. Lyon is vice-president. His health is not 
equal to continuous work, and he is spending the 
end of the winter in Florida. Ina January letter 
he writes: 

‘“T have worked continuously in our humane 
society this fall. We have about 160 members 
and have erected a little shelter for the temporary 
care of animals. 
health, but I know from my own insignificant 
experience here what a drain this sort of work is 
on the vitality of those who throw ‘themselves 
with all their heart and sympathies into it. It’s 
a martyrdom. But I know of no martyrdom 
that is nobler or more needed.” 


There are great deeds to do on this earth; 
Are you doing your share? 

There are tasks that your best are all worth; 
Are you doing your share? 

There are kind words to say, 

Whether young man or gray; 


I am sorry you are not in better 


And kind deeds to do, 
Oh, the world looks to you 
To lessen the burdens of care; 
But tell me today, 
As you travel your way, 
Are you doing your share? 
—Selected. 


The Council of Justice 


There is a “Council of Justice to Animals,” at 
42 Old Bond Street W. I., London, of which the 
Duchess of Portland is president, and Miss Violet 
Wood secretary. We have received a circular 
written by Miss Violet Wood on cruel conditions 
she found when she visited Paris by request of 
“Ta Ligue Pour la Defense Des Animaux,” of 
which society Madame Simons is honorary secre- 
tary. 

Miss Wood describes the cruel way in which 
calves and sheep and pigs were killed. She also 
found the wild animals in the Jarden Des Plantes 
confined in cages only twice their length and got 
permission to place balls in their cages which they 
could roll around the little space, which would 
help a little to break the monotony of their con- 
finement. 

Nothing could be done about the lost and 
homeless dogs which are kept in cages and either 
disposed of by gas fumes or given to the doctors 
for vivisection. 

Miss Wood’s visit was with the hope of getting 
the “‘Humane Killer’ adopted in slaughterhouses 
where now the methods of killing are barbarous. 


In the same mail we received another circular 
headed ‘“‘Humane Slaughter of Animals for 
Food,” which is published by the Royal Society 
for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in London. 
Here, again, is a protest against the manner in 
which butchers and men in slaughterhouses kill 
animals. 

“Remember,” says the writer, ‘‘that by the 
antiquated methods in force at the present time 
in this highly civilized country, between 30,000 
and 40,000 animals are killed every day for hu- 
man food by cruel methods.” _ 


More or less has been said for years about the 
cruelties connected with all this business of raising 
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cattle, sheep and pigs, for food. It begins on the 
big ranches, where thousands die of thirst, of 
hunger, of exposure to the weather. If they are 
fortunate enough to die before they are packed in 
trains and subjected to days of suffering on their 
way to the slaughterhouses, it is as well for them. 
After they arrive, weary, hungry, suffering with 
thirst, often lame, sometimes trampled to death 
in the cars, then comes the unspeakable torture of 
the slaughterhouses—most, if not all of them, 
veritable hells. 

Continued talk is made about investigation; 
about studying the best methods of killing. We 
have read articles in humane papers and heard 
talk in humane conventions for at least twenty 
years, and men and women try to comfort them- 
selves by thinking that something has been done, 
or is going to be done right away, but if they will 
allow themselves the pain of careful enquiry in 
various directions they will find that these cruel- 
ties are going on every day and hour, and the best 
and quickest way to stop them is to give up eat- 
ing meat. 

Meat or flesh food is not necessary to our life 
or health. We can live and be well without it, 
as thousands of men and women can testify. 

I, personally, could not take any pleasure in 
eating beef or lamb, pork or veal, with the knowl- 
edge I have of how it has been obtained. I live 
and work daily and have not eaten meat for 
many years. Neither can I wear furs as long as 
animals are caughtin cruel traps and left for 
hours in agony. 

I believe that all this work of killing could be 
done humanely. But it isn’t. We are not 
’ “highly civilized’’—we may, perhaps, be half 
civilized, but it often seems as if we were only a 
step removed from the savages.—A. H. S. 


An Appeal from India 


CHRISTIAN MIssIoNARIES URGED To ADOPT 
THE VEGETARIAN Diet 


As stated in an editorial protest in the Bombay 
Chronicle of July 26, 1921, poor animals are so 
very brutally killed in the Bandra slaughter 
houses that many Europeans in Bombay who 
have come to hear of the abomination are becom- 
ing vegetarian. 


When the slaughter house of even the far- 
advanced Bombay is a ‘‘horrid»torture house,” 
how much worse things must be in thousands of 
slaughter houses—hells upon earth—in the whole 
world! 

If Christian missionaries-will kindly realize the 
above sad fact and resolve to become vegetarians 
and also preach to the people of all the countries 
they visit, the physical as well as spiritual advan- 
tages of the vegetarian diet, they will earn a mul- 
titude of blessings.—Labhshankar Laxmidas, 
Junagad, India, August 1. 


Copy of a letter sent by W. O. Stillman, Presi- 
dent of the American Humane Association, 
Albany,,.N. ¥:: 

To President J. C. Boyd, 
Board of Park Commissioners, 
Baltimore, Md. 

“Dear President Boyd: I believe that the 
best and most civilized opinion in regard to the 
exhibition of wild animals is that the abuses which 
are connected with the collection and exhibition 
of animals, and the cruelties which result from 
their capture and impounding, practically for- 
bids the ancient practice of having zodlogical 
collections. The animals die early; their food 
is seldom exactly right, and the conditions are 
extremely unnatural. 

“As to the good which comes from maintaining 
zoological collections, I would suggest that the 


‘principal purpose of such shows is to satisfy a 


casual curiosity on the part of the unthinking 
public; that little or no scientific value results 


from these collections; that the money might 


much better be expended in other directions 
which will accomplish more good and be of more 
benefit to the public. For instance, it might be 
added to the Public Library Fund and increase 
its reading and educational facilities. 

“We are not fanatics in regard to the exhibi- 
tion of animals or even the display of performing 
animals. It seems to me fair to inquire ‘‘ What 
good comes of it all?” Are we not simply 
pandering to an ancient taste and perpetuating 
an outgrown custom which started with the 
collection of animals in the ancient Colosseum 
of Rome. We have dropped the gladiatorial 
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fight but are trying hard to perpetuate, in other 
rings, pugilistic’contests which are equally as 
barbaric. : 

“Humanitarians generally would like your 
enlightened co-operations and study of this sub- 
ject. We do not believe that we are wrong in 
thinking these things archaic and out-of-place 
and that they are debasing rather than elevating 
and helpful.” 


Mr. Jones, a colored preacher who recently 
came to Mount Calvary Baptist Church, West 
Springfield, was the center of controversy some 
weeks ago, when, in interpreting one of his ser- 
mons, he sacrificed a 65-pound ram. This aroused 
a storm of protest from many people as the 
sacrifice was alleged to have been done in a way 
that made the ram suffer. Following the sacri- 
fice, the ram was barbecued and eaten by the 
church members. Mr. Jones spent most of his 
life in the South before coming to the local 
church. He was known among his southern 
friends as ‘‘the mourning angel of the South.” 

He is again in trouble for ejecting some colored 
persons from his church. After the cruel and dis- 
gusting display he made of himself by butchering 
a ram before his congregation one cannot but 
wonder that he has any congregation left to eject. 
Fallen angel would seem to suit his character 
better than mourning angel. 


STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


A Missing Brush 


One tranquil morning the sound of the bugle 
horn came wafted over the fair estate of Belsyde, 
mingled with that peculiar half-human cry which 
tells that a pack of hounds have struck. scent and 
are in full chase. 

In that locality fox-hunting was carried on as if 
the very lives of the inhabitants depended on the 
slaughter of every fox they could find, no matter 
what harm the hunters might do among the farms 
and homesteads, Cornfields were trampled down 


and spoilt; no matter, the laird would pay for 
his favorite pursuit. The widow’s potato-patch 
was ruined; never mind, the members of the hunt 
would compensate her. A poor old blind man 
was knocked down and hurt; of what consequence 
was that? the huntsmen bribed him into silence 
when he ventured to complain. 

Though the damage done by foxes was as 
nothing compared to that done by the men who 
spent their idle time in chasing them, a terrible 
list of robberies was made out against the four- 
footed creatures, and the country people were 
persuaded that it was a benevolent action to hunt 
them. Besides this, it was maintained that the 
men loved the hunt, that the horses gloried in it, 
that the dogs delighted in it, and—falsest of all 
falsehoods—that the fox enjoyed it above all 
things, and entered into the fun like everybody. 

Once more the sound of the “musical horn”’ 
swelled on the breeze, and in the distance appeared 
the red coats of the hunters. The fox which they 
pursued that day was no coward; he could run 
swiftly, he knew all about being hunted, for his 
good mother had brought up her children well. 
She had warned them from babyhood that: they — 
would grow up to be hunted by bigger, fiercer, and 
more cunning animals than themselves, and in 
her woodland kindergarten had taught them how 
to outwit their enemies. 

Valiantly did he double and turn to elude his 
foes. Valiantly did he run for his life; vainly but — 
valiantly did he try to regain his hole. In his 
despair, as he passed the courtyard fence of 
Belsyde Farm, he hurled himself over it and fell 
down. 

Standing within it was Avice Cameron, the 
dairymaid, with a pail of water in her hand. She 
approached the fainting, suffering creature, and 
the state in which he was pierced her heart with 
tender pity. 

At that moment the bugle sounded again. This 
acted as a stimulant upon the jaded fox, who rose 
to his feet and rushed wildly towards the back 
kitchen, the door of which stood partly open. 
Entering with a bound, the poor animal ran to 
and fro seeking for a hiding-place, glancing at 
Avice as she followed, with a look of appeal in his 
eyes which would have touched anybody but a 
sportsman. | 
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Permission of atper’s Monthly 

“Come! I will save thee,’’ exclaimed the com- 
passionate girl. ‘Get in there.” 

As she spoke, she opened the door of a large 
disused baking oven, into which the fox imme- 
diately sprang. . 

She had just closed this and returned to the 
back door when a hound, evidently in advance of 
his fellows, cleared the fence. It was the work of 
a moment to seize the pail of water and hurl its 
contents over the dog. This had but little effect 
in turning him away, but the water spilled on the 
stones put him for a moment off the scent, though 
he still persisted in running round within the en- 
closure. | 

The whole hunt was now riding towards the 
fence, and one of the huntsmen, perceiving Avice, 
called out to her, inquiring if she had seen the fox 
pass that way. Retreating towards the back 
door, she replied: 

‘It’s no business of mine. Go and ask some- 
body else. Shame on you all, in your gay coats, 
on your fine horses, and with your great dogs, and 
all to worry one poor little fox! Good morning 
to ye, sirs, and kindly call off the dog. I wish ye 
all a better occupation.” 

The hound, however, was in no mind to be 
called off, and another and still another of the 
pack leaping into the enclosure confirmed the 
surmises of the pursuers that Reynard was in 
_ very close proximity. 

Avice was now really terrified by the baying of 
the dogs, and tried to enter the kitchen and shut 
the door. Her efforts were useless; the foremost 
hound passed her like a flash, entered, and in a 
second was scratching furiously at the iron door 
of the oven. The quarry was scented, and the 
dogs were wild to get at their prey. Two or three 


gentlemen dismounted, and with the head hunts- 
man, entered the dwelling. 

Avice, perceiving the impossibility of prevent- 
ing discovery, now boldly faced the intruders: 

“‘Gentlemen,”’ she said, ‘‘I’ll no deceive ye; 
the fox is hidden in that oven. The poor dumb 
hunted creature begged his life of me with his 
eyes. I could not—no, I could not turn him 
adrift” 

“And you popped him in there!” said one of 
the huntsmen who knew Avice well. “‘Oh, Avice, 
you’re no sportsman!” 

“No, thank God,” she said quickly, ‘I’m only — 
a woman.” 

Here the huntsmen drove off the dogs with his 
hunting whip. : 

“Only a woman,” she repeated, ‘who cannot 
bear to see cruelty and wrong. If ye must take 
life, take it quickly and spare pain. The creature 
has died—aye, many times over—in this cruel 
chase. Let him be. Chance has given him my 
protection. Oh, gentlemen, in common justice 
that fox is mine!’’ | 

“What say you, Alick?” inquired one of the 
party, turning to the head huntsman. 

“Well, sir, it is not a common, thing to spare a 
fox, but I half think that Aviceis right. A hard- 
hearted woman is a blot on, all nature, and she 
who is without pity for dumb things is like to be 
a bad wife and mother. Gentlemen, it is my 
opinion that that fox in the oven is the lawful 
prize of Avice Cameron.”’ 

“T would rather have given her his brush,” 
said a young laird who was vexed at not seeing 
Reynard run to earth; “besides, what shall we 


say to the fellows who saw us after the fox? They 


will have a good right to laugh at us. But Avice 
is a good, true woman, and that is better than all 
the foxes in the world. Call the dogs off then, 
and we’ll take ourselves off with them.”’ 

They did so, and a few hours later Avice re- 
leased the prisoner, after giving him food and 
drink. 

Reynard was only a fox. He could not make 
any fine speeches, but, as Avice let him go free, he 
paused for an instant as if he would have liked, if 
he had dared, to lick the only human hand that 
had ever shown him kindness. Then, as he bound- 
ed into the open, he looked back over his shoulder 
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with a thankful expression in his face which Avice 
never forgot. Refreshed and strengthened, he 
bounded over the country which lay between 
himself and a certain, snug “earth’’ known only 
to himself, and flying like a bird over the last 
fence, quickly crept into snug quarters for a 
sound night’s rest. 

As the members of the hunt rode Hines 
they joked among themselves, and bore lightly 
the jeers of those who asked where the brush of 
that particular fox was. Better than that, to 
assure Avice Cameron that they bore her no 
malice, they subscribed and presented her with a 
fine new gown in remembrance of her courage and 
womanliness.—Animal Brothers Guild. 


PINKY, A LEAGUE CAT 


LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of February the League 
received 2414 cats, 381 dogs, 46 horses, and 16 


birds (pigeons and sparrows). 
cats were placed in homes. 
‘stored to owners. 


66 dogs and 28 
11 lost dogs were re- 


We had (and attended to) 106 emergency 
cases. One of these cases meant a climb of 70 feet 
to get a cat down from a tree. Finlayson, our 
agent, was the rescuer in this case, but all our 
men are ready to take risks and are called upon 


‘to the League. 


‘every day to show their courage in handling 


frightened and vicious animals. Lynn Hosea, 
another agent, handled successfully a vicious dog 
that sprang at him when he gay him and 
tore his trousers badly. 


A call came to get a collie from a porch where 
he had taken refuge. He was reported dangerous 
and no one dared to go in or out the door. Our 
agent got the dog without difficulty. He was 
frightened and exhausted, and after a day or two 
at the League proved very gentle. 


A female St. Bernard was deserted by some 
heartless person in or near Andover. A humane 
resident took her in for a night and we sent an 
agent to bring her to the League. 


Many children now have been educated to 
pick up homeless cats and kittens and bring them 
They come from every side of 
the city, usually three or four together, and evi- 
dently feel a satisfaction in their kind deeds. 


Our Fublic Meeting is appointed for March 18 
—Saturday—at 11 A. M., when Mr. Thornton 
W. Burgess has kindly consented to speak to the 
children. The meeting will be at the Unity 
House Park Square. 


BRANCH WORK 


Starbuck 


Ten years ago we used to have about six weeks 
of comparative quiet after our Christmas work 
was done. This year we had less than two. weeks. 
We get busier as the years go by. Our work is 
like a stone thrown in the water producing ever- 
widening circles. 


Margaret C. 


We have had more and more calls from Quincy. 
January 31 our car brought in ten cats and one 
dog which our agent found near the beach in a 
half-starved condition. February 17 a humane 
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resident of Quincy sent in two more of those large, 
fine cats that were left to take care of themselves 
when the change. was made in the shipyard 
workers. We cannot send as far as Quincy every 
day and there is great need of a Receiving Station 
where cats and dogs could be kept for a weekly 
visit from our League. Sucha station would also 
serve Atlantic, Neponset, Norfolk Downs, Hough’s 
Neck and Squantum. Does it not seem as if a 
committee of humane women might be found in 
Quincy and these near-by places who would assist 
us to find a place for a Receiving Station and 
promise to get us some financial help in main- 
taining it? 

The very generous gift of $500 from one of our 
directors has enabled us to make plans for open- 
ing the Receiving Station in Lynn, where it is so 
greatly needed. Mrs. Enna Jordan, who has 
done good work there before, will have charge of 
the Station. The mayor of Lynn has kindly 
promised assistance in, the work. 

The new station, in East Boston will be started 
this month. This station will be in charge of 
Mr. Arthur L. Leighton. This station will also 
help relieve the need in Chelsea, where we are 
sending every day in response to calls. 


= 


North Bennet Street Station cared for 58 ani- 
mals last month. Everything is well done there. 

Cambridge Neighborhood House, 79 Moore 
Street, took in 34 animals. In every way 
that House carries on a fine work. Miss Moore, 
who is in charge of the Neighborhood House, 
believes that signs should be placed in other parts 
of Cambridge, particularly North Cambridge, 
advertising the Cambridge Receiving Station, as 
many children might bring deserted animals to 
her if they knew of the place. 

She told of a day after a snow storm when she 
was on, her way to the Settlement House she saw 
some men shake a cat out of a pillow case into the 
snow. On inquiry she was told that the men 
found the cat in an ash barrel, blind with mange 
and painfully thin. They took it out and, not 
knowing what to do with it, dropped it in the 
snow. That was their story. 


Of course Miss Moore had it taken to the 
Neighborhood House, but she thought the people 
of Cambridge who know of this Receiving Station 
should all speak of it and advertise it through 
every part of that city. ; 


At the Roxbury Station 59 animals were 
received. Some repairs are needed there and 
must be undertaken in spring. 


At the Work House Relief Station Mr. Mc- 
Carthy took in 59 animals, bringing the total up 
to 210 animals cared for through our Receiving 
Stations last month. 


HORSE TAKEN FROM A FARM IN_FRANKLIN 
BY OUR AGENT 


Report of Missionary Work 


(From notes sent by Mr. Irwin) 


Bridgewater. Found two horses with no shoes 
on front feet. Had them shod. 

Two dogs kept in very cold place. Had them 
made comfortable. | 

Cohasset. Two cows in very cold place. 
Moved them into warmer quarters. One dog 
kept outside in cold. Owner took him in house 
and promised to keep him comfortable. 
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Weymouth Heights. Found four cats poor 
and sick and had them killed. 

East Weymouth. Four pigs in a wet and cold 
place. Had them bedded and made comfortable. 

Greenbush. Horse with sore back. Fixed 
saddle for him. Two dogs in cold and wet place. 
Had the place fixed up comfortable. 

South Abington. Cows in a very cold barn 
with no bedding. Had them bedded while I was 
there. Man promised to keep them better. 

North Abington. Found many pigs and dogs 
kept in very cold, damp places by men who never 
heard of a humane society. Talked with them 
and know they will do better by their animals. 

Potuit. Found horse on street very cold day 
without a blanket. Owner bought a blanket 
while I was there and put over him. Found a 
horse with very sore back. Fixed saddle and 
told owner how to take care of him. 

East Dennis. Found a horse and a calf in 
cold barn; calf very thin. Owner promised to 
take better care of them. Killed a stray dog there. 

Waquoit. Three cows sleeping on cold bare 
floor. Owner promised to get bedding at once. 
Two dogs kept in a cold box. Had them removed 
to a warm place. 

West Dennis. Cow was being kept in a dark 
cellar. Had been there two months. Was put 
there when two months old. I had to dig a hole 
to get her out. 
home. 

Dennisport. I had a horse killed. <A jockey 
had sold him toa boy. The horse was very lame, 
no shoes on, feet worn down to the quick. I paid 
$5 to secure him and had him killed. 

North Harwick. Three pigs kept in a very 
cold place. I had the place fixed so it will be 
warmer. 

Truro. Four cows poorly fed. Owner prom- 
ised to get better feed at once. 

Oak Bluffs. Found three young dogs kept in 
a very cold place. Had a place fixed up for them 
in the house, where they will be kept comfortable. 

Vineyard Haven. Found two calves very thin 
and no feed in barn. Had the owner sell them, 
and they went into good homes: 


The above notes give some idea of Mr. Irwin’s 
work. In some cases he goes twice and three 


I had the cow sold into a good 


times until assured his directions are carried out. 
He found many calves and pigs kept in places 
unfit for any living creature and many horses 
with no blankets. He remarks that men take 
better care of their automobiles than they do of 
those living, sensitive creatures. Truly, mis- 
sionary work for these creatures that have done 
so much for mankind and are treated with such | 
ingratitude is greatly needed. Again we ask the 
question: When will preachers and teachers 
think of these things and make it a part of their 
work to teach men to be merciful to their beasts? 


LETTERS 


- The following letter gave me great satisfaction. 
Miss Atkins has been trying for a number of years 
to get a shelter started to which neglected animals 
could be taken and humanely disposed of. Again 
and again she has had hopes of succeeding and — 


has been disappointed. I have kept up a cor- 

respondence with her trying to advise and en- 
courage her, and at last she writes that she has. 
really got it started. We wish her the success her 

perseverance deserves.—A. H. 8S. : 


PROVINCETOWN, Mass., Feb. 17, 1922. 

Dear Mrs. Smith: You will be glad to know 
that we have formed an Animal Rescue League — 
in Provincetown. Have had two meetings, 
about six or seven inattendance. We are to have 
a cake and food sale the afternoon of February — 
28. I have collected about forty-six dollars 
toward the Electric Cage and eight dollars in dues 
(two dollars per year for sustaining and one dol- 
lar for associate members). I like the word sus-- 
taining because some may pay two dollars and 
yet not feel they could be active. Rev. Joseph 
Hatton Weeks is our treasurer, and I was elected 
president. I would have been very willing for 
others to fill all offices, but everyone said I was 
the one to be president. 

I was glad to receive a call from your agent, 
Mr. Irwin. I think he is doing a splendid work 
and I wish it were possible for you to retain him 
permanently. On the Cape I feel we have a class 
of people who are very thoughtless and cruel © 
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towards animals. If one has never lived among 
them I suppose it would be hard to realize how 
pitiably true thisis. J understand that this class 
of people is numerous far up the Cape. 

At our Town Meeting last Monday when the 
appropriation came up regarding collecting rub- 
bish from homes for several months, I, as a voter, 
plead that the garbage be separated from tin 
cans, broken. glass, ashes, etc., and fed to gulls or 
other hungry creatures, and not buried or taken 
to dump to be burned. All kind wishes. Sin- 
cerely yours,—Martha J. Atkins. 

: GREENFIELD, Mass., Jan. 27, 1922. 

Today while at the town library I came across 
your little magazine, OuR FouRFOOTED FRIENDS, 
and it interested me very much. Our family 
being great animal lovers have had quite a few 
remarkable incidents which I feel are worthy of 
my telling. My grandfather has a love for ani- 
mals which he does not, I am sorry to say, show 
to the human race. I can remember grandmother 
relating to me one instance of my grandfather’s 
kindness. He became the owner of a ‘mother 
pig” which soon had little ones, and amongst 
them all there was one which she refused to 
mother. At this, grandfather took the young pig 
entirely away, bringing it up on a bottle until 
large enough to eat with others in the pen. 

I have often heard the remark that pigs have 
hardly any brains and are stupid, but in my way 
of thinking they are far from stupid and will, if 
given half a chance, show much intelligence. 
Grandfather’s pig (which he called just plain 
““nig’’) became so attached to him that it would 
_ follow him around just like a dog, anywhere and 
everywhere, even to the store or post-office, and, 
if not watched, into the very house itself. At 
_ last the pig got so very big he could not walk to 
the village, and when he had got just so far on 
the road he would sit on his hind legs and squeal 
loudly until at last grandfather would put him in 
the wheelbarrow, and push him to the village and 
back rather than to be separated from his pet. 
I never heard what became of the pig, but I do 
know that grandfather’s love for animals is with- 
out understanding. No matter when you visit 
his barns his animals are fat and sleek, his barns 
kept repaired to keep out the cold, and bedding 
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always beneath them, and hay at their heads. 
And they in turn show him great affection. 

My father seems to have inherited this great 
love for animals. A mare, ‘Nettie’? by name, 
who was a kicker, and had several times kicked 
herself free of harness and run away, never ran 
away or kicked when, my father drove her, and 
would rub her nose across his shoulders to show 
her love and trust in him. Never to my knowl- 
edge did my father use a whip. 

I have a word to say about cats. When a 
child I possessed a beautiful Maltese kitten, 
“Fritzie”’ by name, who really grew up with me 
until we moved to Vermont, and he showed such 
a terror of traffic of any kind that we had to leave 
hiny with a dear old lady to keep. Years after I 
visited the old lady and my pet, then a very old 
cat, knew me and showed his knowledge_by purr- 
ing around me, singing, lying in my lap and 
rubbing his head against my face. He died of 
old age but was loved to the end. 

Another of our cats brought her four babies 
through the skylight over the roof to the shed 
roof, and in through a window to my playroom, 
depositing them one by one in my play box. This 
was “Peanut 1.” “Peanut 2,” though not re- 
markable, was also a delight to us in many ways. 

“Pigs is pigs,’ but not all are stupid or alike, 
for in my own experience I have found at least 
two who knew what they were doing. One, owned 
by my father, used to play hide and seek and tag 
all around the barn yard, squealing and grunting, 
and when, he grew to be in weight three hundred 
pounds, falling and stumbling, but still fond of 
his game, it was laughable to see him, a great fat 
pig, trying to run. Then our own pig, ‘‘ Billy,” 
who when, we got him was so frightened he would 
run, to the farthest corner to hide, learned to love 
us and not to fearus. Billy with our cow, Molly, 
was kept in the barn, and on going to the stable 
in, the morning my husband would find them lying 
down, back to back, or the pig would be between 
the hind and front legs of Molly, who lay on her 
side sound asleep. As soon as the pig was awake 
he would promenade across the barn yard, across 
the road, up onto the piazza steps, and with his 
nose would open the door which was locked or 
shut by a button, and would then walk through 
the kitchen, dining room, living room, and into 
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the bedroom and around the bed, back and forth, 


until I would raise up on my elbow and say 


“morning Billy,’ when Billy would grunt and 
stalk out, and go back to the barn. When my 
oldest child, then three years old, was in the yard 
playing, both Molly and Billy would stay close to 
him, never offering to touch him, but just staying 
near, and if the baby wandered to the back of the 
house the cow and pig followed him. When my 
husband would go over to the neighbors to play 
cards or visit, with him would be the cow and 
the pig, tagging along, through meadow, brook, 
woods and across the road. Always when my 
husband came home his pets would come too. 
Never would they leave without him. 


A hen which my mother had would stalk each 
morning from the barn yard to the house cackling 
every step she took, through the open door of the 
kitchen, through dining room, living room and 
hall to the front piazza, where mother would 
sometimes be paring apples for pies. Upon see- 
ing my mother the cackling would cease and she 
would meander back through the house to the 
barn yard. ‘‘Henrietta’’ was her name. 

There are innumerable more incidents which 
I could relate, but all I wish to say is this: Love 
and trust any animal and in return you will get 
-love and trust. I believe I have shown you what 
love will do and I am glad my family’ were people 
who dearly loved the dumb race, and my hus- 
band is the same. Here is hoping and wishing 
you luck in your great work. These stories I 
have written you about all are true. Sincerely, 
—A.I. B. 


‘A Dangerous Practice _ 


Please permit me to call the attention of your 
readers to the dangerous practice of throwing 
boards down with nails sticking from them, and 
leaving them lying around, a constant danger 
to barefoot children or anyone with worn-thin 
shoe soles, and also for domestic animals. This 
is a very common habit and causes many deaths 
from tetanus or lockjaw unless attended to 
promptly and skillfully. Better be safe than sorry. 
Yours truly,—A. L. Potter. 


TRUSTY 


The True Story of My Dog Trusty 


September, 1908, found me looking forward to 
a lonely winter and questioning what would 
make it less lonely. It was then I thought of 
friends who found companionship in dogs. So I 
went to the Animal Rescue League and visited 
the kennels. | 

Standing on three legs was the dearest little 
brown and white fox terrier. I said, ‘“‘There’s 
the dog I want.’ It seemed to me he looked into 
my eyes, demanding a home. We went back to 
the office and it was decided I might take the dog, 
I agreeing to return him should anyone claim 
him. 

He was put on a leash and I started feeling as 
strange as if I was leading a kangaroo. An in- 
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jured hip prevented his walking except on three 
legs, so I carried him most of the way. 

My time is divided between my home and our 
public library, and my dog lived in both places. 
The first day there he was tied in the basement, to 
which he most loudly objected. He was brought 
to the stock room and comforted by the sight of 
his mistress, and ever after was a contented dog 
if I was within hearing. As long as he lived he 
was willing to lie on the porch if his mistress was 
heard working about the house, but when she 
rested on the couch or in a chair he immediately 
cried to comein. For thirteen years I never laid 
down on the couch when he wasn’t on my arm. 


He had a dog house and a wire across the yard. — 


His first lesson was to see his mistress go out of 
the yard and not bark. In three days that lesson 
was learned. I would go out of sight and wait 
for him to bark, and then say, “‘ No, no, Trusty,” 
and hit him a slight tap. For a long time he 
staid in his dog house while I was away, later, on 
the couch in the living room. From there he 
- watched me go down the road and pass out of 

sight. As I turned the corner I waved to him; 
he then laid down. 

Next I taught him to come to the library. 
First I started down the road, tenants letting him 
out at six o’clock. I walked and called. The 
next night I didn’t go as far, and each night made 
my walk shorter, at last waiting on the steps for 
~him to come. This trip he made for years. 
Residents along the way said he looked neither to 
the right or left and heeded no one who called to 
him. When he reached the library he gave a low 
cough, never the loud bark that called me to the 
door at home. I made him a bed in the rear of 
the stock room and kept a little stick handy. 
When people came in he thought he should call 
my attention to them, but I would say, ‘No, no, 
Trusty, library, no bark, library,” and shake my 
stick, and after a few nights he made no sound. 
For years patrons were unaware that a dog kept 
vigil and safely saw his mistress home. 

How did he know the closing hour, eight 
o'clock? At first I thought it was because the 
janitor had shaken the furnace, but summer came 
and no fires to shake. Then I said, ‘‘He hears 
the curtains drawn and the door locked.’ I 
waited, and a few minutes past the closing hour, 


with no different sounds than the evening had 
known, he called my attention to the fact that it 
was time to close. Faint and soft was his first 
ery, but loud and strong it waxed if no attention 
was paid. 

Once each month the Board of Trustees met in 
the building. Then I’d talk to him and say, 
“Be a good doggie boy, Trusty, this is trustees’ 
meeting,’ and he was quiet until I left the build- 
ing. 

Early he came to meet me after church and 
jumped on me. Anticipating this, I broke off a 
little stick and when he would jump I’d say, 
‘No, no, Trusty, glad rags,” and this also served 
him from being too intimate with callers, telling 
him, ‘‘ No, no, that’s a glad rags lady.” , 

The sight of trunk or grip always made him 
sad. He would lie on the couch with head be-- 
tween his paws and look disturbed. The first 
time he was left with people in the house he 
watched every electric that passed the house and 
after it went by would go sadly back to his bed. 
He seemed more joyous when I returned after a 
short absence than after a long stay. He recog- 
nized a visitor who came once a year, from way 
down the road. Yearly he grew into the heart of 
his mistress who felt he understood everything 
said to him and could do everything but talk. 

So many times has he got off the sofa and, rest- 
ing his head between his paws on my knee, looked 
into my eyes as only your own dog can. Living 
near the street cars it was necessary to take 
thought of car time. I’d look at the clock and 
say, ‘No, no, Trusty, train time, wait,” then, 
often, busy about my work, I’d forget he had 
asked to go out, and he’d bark when the cars 
were way off in the distance. He had waited 
patiently to go out. 

Years went by, and he was getting to be an old 
dog. Always afraid in a tempest and seeking his 
mistress’ bed with the first sound, it now thun- 
dered loud before he heard it. Many the night 
has his mistress got down beside him and put her 
arm around him and said, ‘I thank the Father 
for giving me such a dear companion. We have 
had such good times together, and may he stay 
as long.as I am here.” 

Alas, it was not to be. A cancer made it wise 
and best to have him put quietly to sleep. Who 
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can measure the depth of grief his going caused! 

For thirteen years we lived together, sole com- 
panions each of the other. Those only who have 
lived with a dog know his loss. There is the 
memory of many happy days spent together that 
will never come again, empty rooms that will 
never again ring with his gladsome bark. Time 
softens our griefs, else we could not carry life’s 
load, yet his is a loss that can never be made up. 

Only a dog, the one absolutely unselfish friend 
that. we can have in this selfish world,—the one 
that never deserts us.—Trusty’s Mistress. 


Billy 

Billy is a black kitten who was brought to the 
Animal Rescue League by a kind boy, who found 
him crouching in a corner of a building in the city 
with every appearance of having had a sad time. 

One day a kind-hearted woman came to the 
League asking for a black kitten to give to a 
young girl who was deaf and had to be alone all 
day. She particularly wanted a black kitten, so, 
although Billy looked so sad and forlorn, he was 
carried away to be a companion to uae lonely 
young girl. 

At first Billy was so spiritless and miserable 
that his new mistress had doubts about keeping 
him, but she persevered in tender care, and soon 
Billy began to revive. Now he is a kitten to be 
proud of, and these are some of his accomplish- 
ments 

When the front door bell rings, or when any- 
one knocks at the back door, or when the tele- 
phone rings, Billy runs to the door, or to the 
telephone, and if his mistress, who is not able to 
hear the summons, does not follow immediately, 
he runs back and forth until he gets her to follow 
him. On one occasion Billy ran back and forth 
three times and finally stood up and pawed on the 
door to show his mistress it was that bell and not 
the telephone, which was near by, that was ngs 
ing. 

Billy has been given the credit of saving the 
house from a burglary. He was lying on the 
couch beside his mistress, apparently asleep, 
when suddenly he lifted his head, his body stiff- 
ened, his tail grew twice its usual size; his eyes 
glared out into the hall, then he looked at his 


mistress with an expression that told her as plain- 
ly as if he had spoken—‘ There’s a stranger in 
the hall!’ 

His mistress arose at once and, going into the 
hall, found a strange boy who had got in with a 
pass key and was evidently prowling around to 
see what he could pick up. Of course he made 
an excuse and hurried out the door, but since 
then he has been arrested and sent away. 

‘Billy has many of the ways of adog. He picks — 
up stockings and shoes and carries them from one 
room to another. One has need to be orderly 
where Billy is. He waits and watches at the 
door when his friends go out, and gives them a 
joyful welcome when they return. 

He is now only about seven months old, Gat all 
who have become acquainted with him wonder at 
his intelligence. Needless to say, he is the great- — 
est comfort to his young mistress, and her only 
fear is that he is “‘too good to live,” for he does not 
put on flesh in spite of the best of care, and is so” 
thin, so small, so wise-looking, it seems almost as 
if he were more spirit than body. 

‘How can any one who studies these, our four- 
footed friends and companions, deny them a 
soul?—M. S. | : 


Boston, Mass., April 14, 1921. 
In reply to your inquiry about the cat I want 
to say that he is a dear, very kind and gentle 
and seemed to be contented from the first. He is 
very remarkable we think, where everything 
must be strange to him. He isa great pet of all. 


I do feel that the Animal Rescue League is a 


wonderful thing for our dumb friends. 


Sincerely 
yours,—s. L. W. 7 


A friend of horses in Ashland, Mass., sent a 
complaint regarding two horses very much under- 
fed and neglected in every way. The barn was 
visited and the horses examined. One of them 
was at once put to death; the other will be given 
better treatment and our agent will watch him 
carefully. 

“Spratt’s Silver Trophy for the best Brace in 
the 1921 A. K. C. Shows was won by Mrs. Sidney 
Franc, 2562 Ocean Avenue, Sheepshead Bay, 
Long Island, N. Y.” 
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They sit up and take notice when fed on 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


IT ‘IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


Condition always good when 
fed on this bread. 


Telephone Your Dealer 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial 
in individual lots is from $12 up, according to location. 


CREMATION 


The League now has a crematory where small animals 

‘ can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 

at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 

ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 

quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. Telephone Beach 244. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Individual Care. New Large Runs. Established 11 years. 


MRS. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. 
DALE STREET, DEDHAM, MASS. 


Telephone, Dedham 209-J 


Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


SPRATT’S PUPPILAC 


The Milk Food of Many Uses 


PUPPILAC has a wide range of use3; it fulfils 


each one of them with unvarying certainty. 


It has no equal as a rearing food for orphan 
puppies, as a substitute food at weaning time, 
as a staminal and milk inducing food for the 
brood bitch, as a strengthening food for the 


adult dog in sickness and convalescence, or as 
a normal milk diet for cats and kittens. 


PUPPILAC is Milk Powder so treated that 


there is no possible danger of rancidity. 


Write for prices and send 2c stamp for cata- 
logue ‘“‘Dog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


San Francisco, Cal. St. Louis, Mo. Montreal, Canada 
Factory also in London, England 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


Office Hours: 
11 a. m. to 6 p. m., daily 


51 CARVER Telephone 
STREET Beach 243 


SIXTY-SECOND YEAR 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, : 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over thirty 
leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


The Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street 


For full particulars address 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 
tion with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


Organized February 9, 1899 | | Incorporated March 13, 1899 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROXBURY 7 50 one tere cnn oie sooth as ane oe ee 19 LAMBERT AVENUE 
Nortu Enp, INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL oe eC CU ee, 89 NortTH BENNET STREET 
SoutH ENp oe peu bi BON Pe) ee pee {LODZ NORTHAMETON@ ore or 
CaMBRIDGE, NeIGHBORHOOD HovusE .- . . . . +. ~~ ~ #«» ¢9 MOORE STREET 
STONEHAM Phe NT TE Dae AS Atay RP eal is, 51 MarsBiLe STREET 
MEDFIELD. . ~ eh ehCUle™t™t~et~*~é‘<‘ SS «6B ARTLETT-ANGELL HOME FOR ANIMALS 
Animals recetvedin 19212 oc. <-1\,5 > cope poe tn eh eau ns es ec cee eee) ea 
Animals brotght in by-visitors~ 5-2 e-em, a ce oS 
Copies of humane literature distributed . . . . .%*... +. +. . 55,559 


FOUR MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND EIGHT AGENTS 
are at work every week day collecting animals. 


Number of calls madein 1921. . ©. 3) 
Number of animals collected <=. >. 7.) an, 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 21 years in cliarge of the League 
Veterinarian Dr. Frank J. Sullivan. 


Number of cases of small animals treated in 1921)... 0. >. 43 8 28 
Number of pedlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1921 . . . . . . . =~. ~~. ~ #«24600 
Number: of: horses -humanely-killed,1921. +s, =.~.2-755,... 08> 0 tas ie eae ee 
Number of horses given vacations po earned Ve Se ee 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and 
cities, the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 
bequests and members, which are greatly needed. t- 


The Animal Rescue League eR 1 aS ree Street, Boston 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary © 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


